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<k ■■ . ' ABSTRACT 

* <^ This stfudy asked if there existed a significant difference 
in the learning acquired about the proper -use'of general periodical, 
book, and newspaper indexes betweeiV those participating in the. 

•lecture method of teaching' d:s opposed to those participating in 

the ,self-'study approach. 'IVo intr^ductary library science -classes ^ 

were ralndomly divided into two groups; each^group was further ^ 

stratified according* *to sex and class status in college, A sel£- 

study guide was formulated for the self-study group; a post-test 

was administered to.both groups, twelve days after formal instruc- . 

■ ' ,/ ■ . • ' /' . ^ . ... ■ 

tion began. The post-test ^grade^ were measured by a statistical 



analysis of Variance test; the results/bore out the null hypothesis 
that no difference ^existed between t|/e two groups on any level. 
The author concluded that the Viectyre md the self^study could be 
iriterchang^able for teaching the yase of the indexes. There were, 

however, some" ihternal we^knesse's ancK^ imitations to this study^ 

... -\ ' • •'/ ■ " • • 

/ 

■* ' / 
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__. . PltEFACC . • 

, X. ■ ' 

•> ■ ■ 

.. . V ■ ■ ' 

With the enormity of present day publ^ication it is 

' ' ■ . ' . ■ *■ 

becoming increasingly difficult to keep ^abreast of currently 

\ . 

published material, oven in limited fields • The inescapable 
coliclusion is that a person must effectively learn how td f^ind , 
his way through the jungle of printeji mate.rial. Hence, in teach- 
ing the'u^G of periodical , bbok, and newspaper in.dexos the t9acher 
must u^c, whatevef* me.thod will work. The purpose of 'this study 
was to compare the results of two teachi'ng methods, a traditional 
lecture approach and a .self-stud^^ guide. I wish to extend ray 
appreciation^ to the ^School of Library and Infor'mation Sciences' 

for giving ^he opportunity of teaching Library Science llli, 

J*- • 

And, as always, I am gra^eTul ' to my wif^ ,«Jayne, fpr ^ver support 
and helpful suggestions* • 
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' Chapter 1 ' s ' 

"^ INTliODUCTION \ 
In past years, research in education has followed 'an > 

; ■ • • ■ ■■ # 

erratic course' of action. It has focusecl on one ^aspect ,qf 

■ ' , • '- ■ ■ . ■ •. ■ V \ ' ■ ^ . 

education and then on another; consisterfgy has been hard to , ^ 

.... V . . ^: ^ r/ 

come by. Consequently, educators have heaped their praise upon 
whatever happened to^.e the Accepted teaching method, only tq see 
one vogue give to another. .In so doing professional educators 

'became so concerned with the^means of education that in some cases 
these- means became ends in themselves. .Consider, for example, the 
behavioral objective. This educatiorial idea was first design&d 
to enhance* teaching -*®£/:e^tiveness by concentrating on the end, , 
the finar student beha,vibr T' in some cases, however, the .gpod idea 
devolved into, an end In itself. Again, witness the preoccupation 
some teachers have had with tho^ concept "of role-playing. Or 

* consider the notion of small group participation as opposed to a 

lecture. At one time or another each of these teaching method^ . 

. ■■ ■ . \ ■ ' . y ■ % 

has served as the center prevailing educational opinion. 

. . , • ' . • . ' / ■ 

The' tenor o'f J^he foregoing is not to be critical of/ any of 

these teaching methods'. Kor these methods are the means ^Aereby V 

' . ■ / • ■ ' *• / 

students are educated. As such, one cannot (jriticize t^ie effective 

ness o-f specific methods in certain situations. It is; only when 

the methods replace the students as .the focus of attention that 



trouble, begins, 

8 



' . ■ ■/ . 

The purpose of this study was to consider^ twa teaching 

■ ' ' ■ ."^1 

methods; bUt'^it in no way began with the preconc'e'ption that one 

• '■ ■ ' ' 

method was necQ,ssarlly. better than the other. The true teacher, ^» 
one who deems himself worthy of the profession, must be the master 

of atiy technique which v/ill enhance his teaching effectiveness. / 

• - * 

"The means by which we ttiach need to be as varied as the means by 

which anyone teaches ... we should look for the bpst methods >^ 

*" "• • ' > • , 

' . 1 - ' 

for our peculiar circumstances ^ 

In education the concern is with learning and^ thef^efore, 

with*, the teac^liing process. Ilence, the ci,rcums,tances peculiar to^ 

library instruction are those of educating the Mbrary student in 

the use of library reference tools whether th^se be th^ card 

catM^log, lieader's G(^ide to Periodical Literature , or the Oxford 

En^li^Ji Dictionary . If. the\ student^ is to learn* to use these tools 

he must l|e instructed so he internalizes what he, is taught on a. 

cognitive a,nd an affective level. Too many students are . . . 

totally unawa;re of the wealth of materials which could be of use 

to them." 

This pai^ticular study did not commence with the presuppo- 
sition that eitheV of these methods was better than the other. It 
was Qnly a comparison of two of the many teacliing methods which 
could be used in connection with a narrow, specified sub ject f ie Id, 



^Charles Crossley, "liducation in Literature and Library 
Use." Library World , 71 (May, .1970), 345. - 

^Vern Melum, '^Lib^ary Orientation in the Cojllege and 
llnifVersity>/\ Wilson L i brary Bulletin , 46 (September, 1971), 59, 
At^tlie time of Ih Is writing Vera V\ Melum was -a librarian in the 
Division of Undergraduate Service© of the University Libraries, 
Northern 11 lino is University. r • 



. . we .presently know of no ^ne jnethod of instruction whiclt 
is^best for all situations, or all students, or all subject matter, 
<ir idr all instructors."^ -It is .doubtful that, even in 1975, 

' ' • ' * 1 . ' » 

educational methodology has p^ogreese.d to the point Of claiming 

. V . • - ■ ^ i • ' 

-the* overall superiority of one technique over another^ 



Problem S|>aj:ement * * " 

T^iis study dealt w,ith fhe dfect of two types of. teaching ; 
methods upon achievement in the" use of periodical, book, and news- 
paper indexe3. The question to be answered in this research study 

was: Is there a significant difference in the 'learning acquired 

■/ . , . / ■ ' * ^ . ' . ' . » 

. about the proper use of general periodical , boolv, and newspaper 

^ ^ '■ ' * , 

indexes between those participating in the lecture method of teach- 

ing, as opposed to those particip;ating in the self-study method? 

During the Winter Semester "^of^ 975 , the members of two Library 

Science til classes, "How to Use the B. Y,-U. Library," (hereinafter 

L. I. S,~lll) were used as participants in the sludy* The members" 

'I ' ■ • . 

bf the classes were taught the use of the types of indexes men- 

■ ^ ^ ■ J ■' ^ ' ■ 

tioned; no effort 'was made to teach tive^se of periodical abstracts. 

One further delimitation is that the population consisted only of 

• , day undergraduate students; the night class was excluded, 

• ■ ■ " ! 

X \ ' 

General i^rocedures ^ ' ' \^ 

S The general procedures employed were as foll<)ws: 

1. The librarfy science classes were random^lyl divided into 



• Claude Buxton, Collopie Teacftinp;; A Fsycho lofi;ist V, 
View, (New York: 'ilarcourt, iTra'ce iSc Co., 105GJ, p. 303)^ At the 
time of this writing Buxton was of i'ale University. 



/ 



f .• ■ ■ ... V - 

tW9' group^j; each group was stratifie'd according to sex and Glass 



/ / 



! fcontaiiiination ana xena vaxxu- 



t<)« reduce the jpontamination and lend valic|aty to thq sjudy. 



j 7 

s| was tauf 



' 2» The^use'of the indexes! was taijght by the lecture Inethod 



/and the self-study method* 



/ 



^ 3. The self-study guide was dofeigned to .build upon the 

• . . '• ' ^ / ■-'^ ■ ■'^ . ■ 

prototype\of Header's Guide to Perlbdifcal Literature « 
yv. * 4. The selfi-s'tudy guide wa^, 



/^^ . 4. The seTfi-s'tudy guide wa^ /pretested -to, eliminate any 



ambiguities, inconsistencies, or otuer defects. 



/ . » 5. A postv-test was adminifiteired simultaneously 4^6 ! both 

/ \ / ■ . ' ■ ' ^/ •■ ' /■ • ' r - i^- 

^/ . ^ grpups immediately afte^p the peri/bd allowoH 'for learning the . use - 

/ ' /' of the indexes • ' ' ' y \ / 

■ ■ ■ . . ' ■ • ■ ■ ■., . • ( ^ ■, ! , ' , 

^ * 6. Thd data from the 'test were analyzed in terms of the 

sub-populations of sex and ^lass; an Anovar F-Test was used to 

' i . / • " • - • : ■ 

determine Hie /^Ignificanc^/of variance betw^een the mean scpres of * 

■■ 1 ' \ .... 

the p^st-test. / . ^ . 

* ^ \ 
- * / \ ' • 

' ' / ' ' \ , ♦/ ^ 

Hypothesis • 



' The null/iiypothesis of this study was\, that no ^difterence 
existed in Hie/learning acquired about the use \3f periodical, 



' -book, and newspaper indexes between the lectur^ group and the 
self-stxidy group^ 

. r^-— ■■ 

, • See Chapter 3 for a detailed outline of fnethAdology . 

' . ' \ ■■ ■ 



\ ^ ■ ^ ^ ' . - ^ ' \ • ■/ — - * /^-^ 

LlXKiiA^lRB RKVlEW ^• ^ /• ' ^^^^ - ^ / ' 

To put the problem of teaching cf fcctiyen^ss, into perspec- 
tive, a review of the pertinent litera^iire was/yKelpf ul . The review 
clarified .t*he problem and prgvided a more definitive coinprehensio^n 
of tl^e purpose of this §.tudy. EVen though, various teaching methods^ 
were advocated for tKe field of education as a whole a reja^ively 

*small amount of time has been devoted to meaningful studies in • 

• ■ <^ * ■ * •* « , \ • " ' , ■ ^ . • • «- 

library instruction. Indfee^, the literature revealed Jho^ research ^ 

• - • , ■ ■ • • ' ■" \ ' " f-; 

in the teaching of specific topic such as the matter , with which 

■■ ^ ■ ' •■ \-- : \ ■ ^ -r 

this study was doncerned, ^ \ 

In this brief "review .the various sources weVe groupecl in 
four topics ^accQrdlng to the. parts of the study- to which-they 
pertained. . First, the lecture method of "teaching with its advan- 
tages and 'disadvantages was pertinent ' to" this stu^y.' .XndiViduaM 
ins*ti^uction provided another route to, follow with its weakn0$ises 
and strengths. Third, the validity of non-exper.imental studies 
of this type was mentioned in the literature. Finally, -the 

■■■■ ' ' r * 

library literature' revealed the existence o^\ large gaps that 

needed to be'develop^d in library instruction theory aiyi experiment. 

; It has been said th?^it a lecture is the. mearts whereby x^the 
contents of the IfectureVs notes are transferred to the notebooks 
of the studentW without passing through the. minds of either. This 
rSTst statement exemplified tiie attitude educators have hold an: 



r.ppraising the advan^ges atjd/or disadvantages of the lecture 
.method of;teachlng. Yet, the question in point remaijied: What 
were ^ the advantages of the lecture system c^f education? * 

in his article, B. H. Rgvill listed five advantages of the 

lefctur£^ metluad. First, he maintained th.at adept teacher could 

' ' ., ' ' ' ' ''v.- ^ 

communicate entliusiastn to his students via .this ^ i)[Jode of teaching. 

With enthusiasm a teacher could lead his student's down the path ^ - 

of a proper education. Second, a lecture coui^d have an organizing 

or integrating function to perform in the context of course content. 

Thiifd, one cou^v^^lapt a Iccflire tetany ^ize ot audience; a 

lecture c^uld actually be independent of the si?ie of the class. 7 

. Fourth, a lecture was, economical of time and effort; it took 

■ ' ■ A ' ■ * y"' ■ ' . ',■ 

more time to prepare a course by another method. Finally, xf 

the teacher was-wiliiilg to "spend the, time, a lecture could be 

' ? / \ ' " 1 ' ^ ^ ' ' " ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ 

made utterly free frQi(i irrelevance. /'We must use the lecture, 

in certain circumstauccs , and^e n^e^ hot feel ashamed -ta do so, 

because it e|Hi >e the most effective and, certainly the most 

economical means of presentation•*^ - . . 

The previous advantages , however , had tb be coi 



ir- 



1>aranced by th'e^^Tii'sadvantag^s of the lecture^ Approach Vto education, 
\ , For it was important^ to • i%dersta|fid that each student came to a 
\ lecture in ^ dif f:er^^t ^'W^^ jt^ind^Ais in did Jiis ^classmate^i 
Students " . . / enter a college or university with different 



\ ' '^D^ H. ileyiil, "T?e'achin«; Methods in the Library 1 .A Survey 
Vrok the ^^:A..nni^rrr^r^JW 71 (February , 1970) , 

243A 2 ' ' ^^4^.,' ■ / ■ r • ' ^' 

\ Crossley , p^. ■ ' . ' . ' , . 
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backgrounds, cViff^rent interests., different priorities, different 
rbilities , /and', very often, different learning^ styles. We must, 

\ ■ ■ ■ / 

if we are too succeed inoteaching them, design, a program that is <^ 

/ 1 ■ ' ' - 

sensitive to their differences," . <• 

* . Some teachers, however, know only how to structure a class 

I ' >rtsfi 

around the lecture. Hence, the lecture has programmed students 
to receive /infoi^mat ion from a dispenser of knowledge. , The dis- 
penser of khowledge, the teacher,, who used nothing except the ' 
lecture approach produced nothing iT\pre than a passive leal-ner 
whose /educat ion t^ughj; him nothing more than rpte t^emorizatio n 
of lectiire notes. Beaming was not peraonalizecf • wit h the teachej:*--' 

as a dispenser of knowledge. ^ r i 

' ■ ^- ^ ' ' ' ^ ■ 

Hence, the disadvantages of the-lecture aiode of teaching 

.have promjfted educational reseai7cheris to laud the* effect iveness 

/ - % ^ .1 y s 

* and sihg^^S^^e pr^ii^es of individualized instruct ion. The techno- 
lo^gic^iJr' advan^ have bo^en. made in programmed instruct ion ' - 

have greatly impressed educators. Individualized instruction 
and progranmied instruct ion, however , are not synonymous. Pro- 
gramraed instruct ion has usually been interpreted in* the context' 



1 

Robert M. Diamond, "Individualizing Student Leai;ning," 
Current Xssueg|yin Hia:her Education , 28 .Cl973) , 143. At the time 
of this writing, Diamond was on the faculty, at SyracuseVUniversity , 
Theodore S. Fremont, Assistant Prof essar at Wichita State Univer- 
sity, also made a study on student differences.* See Theodore S. 
Freiuoijt, ^'Teaching! and Student Differences,*' Improving College 
,and University Teaching , 12 (Winter, 1974), 28. 

^Fred Winston, "Individualized Instruction," Instructor , 
83 XDecembei;, 1973) , 81, At the time of this writing Winston 
was Media Specialist, District ^6 , ^lioard of Mucation, New York. 



of computers and teaching machines; individualized instruction 
includes all t::>|pes of . personalized education and is therefore much 
broader in'its scope. The self -guided exercise with which this 
study was concerned was a type of oindividualized instruction* 
In short, library instruction has been superficial, unorganized,^- 
and unfocused as to classroom needs. These were the reasons 

— • _. 

Leslie Woelflin, of the College, of Education at ;the University ' 
of Oklahoma,_cited'-as justification for individualized instruction 
in library instruction.'^ 

. • • • t . I 

Again, in his article on te'aching' metho,ds -"in libi-ary instrue 



tion, Revill also indicate (is^some advantages of individualized 
instruction: 1) the student learned at his own pace; 2) this 
typel of instruction usually provided for instant feedback;- 3) 
teachers had .a record of ^^formance to which they could refer; 4) 
a person's errors and successes were unkown to the rest of the 
class; 5) the student . avoided any interpersonal relatibnship^ with 

the lecturer, ' 
But the results of many individualized instruction programs 
belied the th&ory behind them. The advantages listed above have 
rarely -been found in^full in any personalized approach to education 
According to'Uichrard W.- Burns', Professor of Education at the 
University of Texas at El Paso , more often than not, only the 
,._-time facJ5>r, the idea that the student could vvoi;k at fiis own pafce , 
was all6^ved to vary. The time, factor was hardly ^if he most important 

. • ■ / 



\csiie. WoeJ.fi in, "Instruction in the Undergraduate 
Library-College," Learning; Today , 5 (Winter , 1972 ) , 40. 



^Revill, p. 24j7, 
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feature of individualized instruct.ion in Burns' opinion, y 
' _ In a wiTTTJT^n argument existed in the literature' as to- 



the advantages and disadvantages of the lecture method and the 
self-study manner of teaching. The view of the teachin'fe profession 
was unclear as to which might be better. Some saw the tea.cher 

as a "dispenser oXknowledge" ; others perceived him^ .as a "manager - 

2 ■ ' ' ' ^ * ' 

of learning." Why could he not be both? 

Proceeding to axiiiscussion of the validity of such educa- 
tional research, .the library literature revealed nothing concerning 
any distinct ion in learning abilities between any type of grotip; 
educational and psychological contributions ^jyjere those studies, 
upon which the authcJr reliod. Vladimir Pishkin and Diane J. 
Willis, of the V. iV. 'Hospital,, University of Oklahoma College /of 
Medicine, for example ,* found no signifiSant differences between 
boys and girls /in their study of the learning abilities of ^under- 
privileged children.^ But these were children. PYemont cjted • 
some differences between malfe and female adult students in Ills ^ 
study. Kurthermore, educators have gener:ally assumed tlyat 
adult female students performed better thqln adult male students 

^' . . ' . ' * i / 

in the use of a self-study guide. Although this was only an 



■^'Richard W. Burns, "Learning Awareness of -^SiTccess \Uth 
Learning Packages Educational Technology ^ 13 (August, 1973) , , 
31 ^ . h 

V 'Winston, p. 81> .. . / 

/^Vladioiir Pishkin and Diane J. Willis, "Age, Sex, aiVtl 
Socioeconomic Factors in Concept Identification," Psycholoiy^^ in 
the Schools , 11 (January , ''1974 ) , 85-90. 

4 ' 
Frei.iont^ p. 28* 

■ IB , \ , 

■• , i _ 




. « ^ 1 . 

assumption, at least oi^e study bore it out. 

^Sarga^et Tayloij, lecturer in tive Graduate School of Library 
Steadies at the Upiversilty of Hawaii, performed' an experiment irt 
1972 wh>ch> was related tb this study. As lecturer, she devised . 
^Irog^aauned study guidl to enable ber to teach the basic graduate 
r4i'erence class in library school. She gave one .class the pro- 
g^amraed guide and another class was taught the same material by, • 
a jdif fere at teacher in the traditional lecture approach. ^Her 
Results indicated that' the class Wlilch used 'the self-study guide 
fared as well as^/r-isetter than the other class.^ She negle|t^d, 
however, to make any stratifications of sub-populations; she 

simply compared or>e class to the other. 

Many such- stydi^s have , been criticizect in light q.f the 

Hawthorne effect. Simply .stated', this referred to the possibility 
that |;he 'success of a new methodVf teaching, especially c^ne which 
requii^ed- the ih^iVidual initiativef the student , was^<Iue to the 
novelty jif 'the "situatiofi.^ This fvovelty effect was definitely 



a'pLblem £o be considered; it is doubtfuX. however , if the author's 
stuiy .fcqtald be criticized in light of the Hawthorne effect. the 
cojcept of using a -self -study guide was carefully explained; as 
muly time' as possible was given to both groups to digest the material 



■ / ■ ^Statement by Howard C. Nielspn, statistician, in a personal 
interview, Prove. Utah, March 13, 1975. He indicated that a depart- 
mental study had been completed concoining the feasibility oi a- 
*■ seff!itudy ar^proach to -th'e Statistic^" 221 class a*t Brigham • Young 
University J. Kemales' performed .better than males. 

^Margaret Taylor, "Se 1 f -St udy^Al roach to '^-^f ^Jl^ ""^^ources , " 
Journal of l^duc-^t inn^or -LibrariaLh-ip , \ (Spring, 1972 ), 240-240 . . 

''Fred P» Barnes, kosoarch for the Prac titioner in Kducation, 
(Washington D. C.: National liducaltion Association, i<J64 ) ,/p. (>2. 

' ^ ±7 " \ . ^ ' ■ 
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and groups were selectea according to the proportional alloca- 

tional method/ 'fhe literature revealed that sanqjling was 'the 
key ti)^ avoid contaniination. _ . " " 

. X^Ioreover, Steven Under and C^^ol Whitehurst performed an 
experiment the results of which d/d not|"'^ . . support the hypo- 
thesis^hat the favorable student alti/ydes engendered toward 
personalized instruction can be explained as a novelty effect^^"' 
The weight of their study lent some, credence to the author's stVdy. 
'., As a final point in this literature review, it was difficult 

to not miss the large gap left to be filled in t.he area of librarisr ; 
instruction. Consider, for instance, Allan Mirwis/ ten year 
bibliography on the topic of academic library instruction. Most 

of the books and articles in this bibliography referred either to 

<» \ 
library education for graduate, students in library school, or to^ .' 

. - ^ ■ V : 

•a librarian's sudden discovery that his library needed better\ 
libraryi inst.rufction on- the undergraduate level. Very few of \ | 
these sources, were concrete empirical studies' on specific problei^^ 
in libra-ry instruct ionC ^ This is not to say that statistics coul^- 



"'"William Wiersma, Kesoarch Methods in Education , (Phila- 
delphi?: J. B. Lippincott, 1969), pp, 263-204, ' " ]. 

^^teven Linder and Carol Whitehurfet, "Is There a Nov-lty 
i&ffect on Student Attitudes Toward Personalized Instr.uction?, 
Tke. Journal of Experimental Education , 42 (Fall, IQ?-^'' 
At the time of this wr.iting Lender and W-hiteiiurst were associated 
with the Dept. of Psychology, C.W. Post College, Long^ Island Lni- 
versity.., Clreonvale', New .York. 

Allan Mirwis, "Academic Library Instruction: A Biblio-. 
grap'hy\l960-1970," Drexel Library Quarterly , 7 (July and October, 
1971), 327-355. At the time of this writing Minvis was a Doctoral 
stucjient Indiana Univursity in Bloomington, Indiana, 
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be the savior of librjary insti^uctioii; far from it. But the \ 
literature exhibi|tcd librarians to be amateurs with statistical', 

educational resea^rch. , ' 

Library ihstruction is important; but the librarian 
does not know to vyhom the responsibl ilty belongs to teach the ^ 
use of the library. "If it is not Qhe librarian's responsibility 
our knowledge \itdlic$ in the origina\] of the problem makes 
US, guilty of negligcrjce if we make no effort to insigt,-^ upon a 
solution*"'^ The ^uthor hoped this study made an honest effort 
to improve the means by which to effectively teach the use of 
general periodical » l/ook; and newspaper indexes. 



"^Millicent C. Palmer, "Academic Library Instruction: 
Problems and Principles," Tennessee Librarian, 25 (Winter-, 1973), 

17. 
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Chapter 3 . * 

■ ' ... ii' 



DATA COLLECTIO'N 

Approach t-o the. Problem 

" . ^ ' c^**^ 
The basic skills necessary for a masTbr^^^ of periodical , 

book, and newspaper indexes were skills which dih 'pot command , a 
certain teaching method. These skills , however, have been tradi- 
tionally taughl^ by the leciiure method. But the puijpose of this 
study was ,to ascertain the dif f (syrences of learning acqiJired 
between the teaching of these indexes by the lecture method and 
&he selfi-study method. Thus, the approach to Ihe problem' wa^ to 
design a self*-study guide, provide for a post-test, and statistic 
ca\fly divide the two L. I. S, 111 class(^s into two broad groups; 
^eac\h group was further stratified into two other sub-populations by 
sex\and by class. ' " / ' 

\ . : • ■ ' ■ 

PrepaVation of the lnstrumer|t > ' ■ ^ 

The instrument in this study consisted of two parts. The 
first part was composed of the ^ self-study '^uide; the second part 
was the post-te^t. The self-study guide was formulated with iJie 
idea that the students would personally^ interact with each of the 
indexes. It was further fashioned to teach the stu.dent not only 
how to use the spec if ic index but co tiiereby^ learn what he c^oul d 
expect from any index of that particular type. 

'i Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature served as, the 
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prototype, the example from which to teach th^ other periodical,^ 
book'^''nnd new3paper indexes. Inasmuch as most indexes, were pub- 
lished by H. ,W. Wilson Company, the format of each index was 

* 

similar; Reader's Guide to ^Periodical Literature was the. tndfex 
with which most of the students were familiar. The author therefore 

decided to use it as tlie major example from which to proceed t9 a 

■ ■ • ' ■ ^ . ' ■ . 1 
further investigation of the other more scholarly indexes. / 

Tb prepare .the self-study guide, each question was' predi- 

cated upon the, student having mastered the previous question. Such 

a mastery, however, was built into the study guide itself by usc^^f 

the technique of repetition. The answers to the questions w6r.e . ^ 

implicit to th^ study guide and were re-emphasized throughout. 

The self-study guide was pre-tested by use of several fellow 

graduate students in the School of Library and Information Sciences 

at Brigham Yourtg University; they consented to read it and criti- 

ciy.e it, Jayne- DUvall , ' the author's wife, having had no previous 

experience with the periodical, book, and newspaper indexes, 

performed the service of a pre-test as she followed the study 

guide step by step. From these two .types of^/preltesting the ^ 

^self-study guide was freed from as many ambiguities as possibl|. 

The second part of the preparation of the instrument ; / 

involved the preparation of the. post-test . The School -of . Library 

■ and Information Sciences allowed the author to review seVcfnl, types 
of tests which had been used in previous L. I. S, 111 classes to 
test students on their knowledge of periodicaJ^.^Tjook., and newspaper 



1 ■ ■ 

See Appendix 



indexes. Mter careful perusal of these sample tests and after' 

■ . /' /\/ ■ • ■ ^ . ■ ■ , 

thought /^s to the direction of the lecture ah^i the self-study 

guide^ thfee types of questions Were incorporated into the post- 

test.' First, the post-test included quest ions designed to examine 

the studeifit 's , comprehension of* the types of activities he could 

expect from any Vperiodical, book, or newspaper index* i^ext, 

questions which trJLed the student *s understanding of the index . 

fd^rmat were included. Finally, there were questions in the post- 



test which asked the stude'nt to match an index':^ith a 'specific 



'topic • 



Collection /j'echniques \ 



/ 



Population and Sampling; / The students of two separate 
sections^^of I, S., Ill classes participated in the study./ Scctidn 
one met on Mondays and Wednesdays from 12:00 to 1:00 P. M./ Seption 
two met dn Tuesdays and Thursday.? from 8:00 to 9:00 A, M. There 
were twenty-two students who registered and 'attendee! the Tirst 

it, ' . . ^ 

section; twenty-six students registered and attended the second . ? 
section. Inasmuch as the author could pot 'influe^nc'e the ' registra- 
tion process, the only randomness that occuVr^^d with the entire > ^ 
popul*at ion occurred with each student *s select ion of L. I» 111* 
The population w£>.s not a random sample of tlie students '^t Brigham 
Young University. 

^ The population, then, consisted of forty-eight studcn'ts. 
The names, sex, and class status in college ,w/re take*n to the , • 



j^See Appendix 



/ 16- 
Department of Statistics at Br ighanb Young University • Howard 
Nielson, statistician/ randomly selected twenty-four students ' 

tp participate in thf self-study • group and twentiy-four students 

• '• • ' ' * - - 

to participate in the ^Ic^cture method of instruct ion. The pop- . 
la-lation was not homogeneous. . Nielsen, therefore, used ai' stratified 
sampling technique, in the process of his random, assignments , to 
stratify the two groups into the sub-populations of sex and class 

status in coHegc, The. exact Stratified sampling technique used 

... J 

was the propdrtiohal allocation method. This technique gavfe ,a^ 
proportiona;)?4 number; of males and females in each group; it also/ 
contributed. a proporti^onatfe number of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors in each group. 

The purpose of stratification was to avoid contamination 
and to make the results more meaningful in terms of analysis. • 
The contamination the author avoided with the stratified technique 
was to overcome the difference in the meeting times of the. two 
classes by selecting a proportionate nunjbdr 6f each 'level from 
each class to participate in* the self-study an.d lecture , method of 
instruction. The results "were made more nieaningful in that anal- 
ysis was made on several levels instead of simply, two, lecture vs„ 
self-study^ . . _ * * ^ 

* ko^t'-Test . The post-test was adminstenred twi^lve days 
after the^ day on which the self-study ^uide wgs presented and the 

iefiture b^gan. This study \v'as noti-experimental in its nature; 

■ ^ ■ If 
that is, neither the lecttjre' participants nor the self-study 

group could be said to . be a' control gr(?up. Nevertheless, this 



non-experiraental design patterned itself after the ''Post^Tcst 
Only Control Group Design**"^ No pre-test was given to either 
group; for this situation it was not desirable nor applicable. 
With the post-test only, approach the results appeared to be 
very high in ^internal validity; the random assignment of students 
to the self-study group and the lecture group ruled out selection 
bias* • " 

Analysis, of Post^'Test Returns 

Upon completioh of the lecture material and the self- 

*■ 

study guide covering periodical ^ book, hnd newspaper indexes, 

the results of the fojcty-f ive, que.st ion post-test were subjected 

to'^a computer* progrmn ^Anovar^F- Test > This analysis of variance 

^ ' / 

took thQ scores of each sub-population and measured the variance 

, 2 

of mean scores' at an ^05 level of signAf icance ♦ 



■^^iersma/ pp. 228-230. 

2 • ■ ' ' 

See Table 1 for the. Analysis of Variance^ Table . See 

"Table 2 foi* a cate^rization of the estimated mean scores for 

each i^ub-population. / 
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Chapter 4 ^ 

*■ . ■ i , - ^ ' 

•ANALYSIS OF DATA ^ - i 

* ■ ' •'*:'".■' ... ^ ; 

The null hypothesis of this, study was" thc^t noj differejic^ 

existed in the learning acquired about the use periodical, - 

book, and newspaper indexes between the' two groups for any source. 

The results of the. Anovar P-Test' indicated that the" null hypothesis 

was accepted. At an ,05 level sigrtif icatice the F-ratio had; to . 

be equal to or greater than 4.134 to be of any significance « Table 

1 shows that there was no degreelof significance' for any source* 

• To further explain thp tablje on page I^^-^fhen the jTull * 

model was run one cell was missing;. The-lriissing cell allovv^d 

only two degrees of freedom for the three way interactib'n of 

sex r class - method. Hence a test was run on the three way 

interaction of sex - class - method- to determine any desree of 

Significance. The test was F =:jg^|||^/ The ;;esuit Was .294 or 

less than 4.134. Therefore, nd-^drgree of 'significance existed. 

Since the. three way interaction was non-significant it was pooled 

with error. Table 1 resulted where each term was ordered last in 

the model to adjust for all of the others. It was necessary to 

order each term last because an imbalance in the design existed. 

This i.nbalance^ was created because there t^f necessity had to be 

^ ' ' \ 

\a different number of-people in each cell. The sample^> were 

I ■ ■ * * r.. ■ 

I proportionate but not equal . - 

•1 
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Analysis of Variance Table 



Sources 


Vcif^ - 




MS 


F' IJatib 












Method 




7^138. 


h 

2,5926 


\ 


Sex 


k 


2.5926 • 


8.4466" 


■••.252 \ 


Class 


3 


25.34 


5.822 


.821^ . ,\ 


Sex - Class 




17.466 


15.756 , . 


.566® •* 


Mcthoj^ * 


1 


15.456 _ 


7,3395 


1.53® 


Sox - Method. 


1. 


7.J395 


7.3365 


.713® 


Class - Method 


3 


33.795 


11.265 


^ 1.094® 


Error 


^ 35 


360.295 . 


10. 294" • - 


• ■ . ■ '■ , f. 



^Indicated Degrees of Freedom / 
^Indicated, Sum of Squares 
'Indicated Mean Squares 

^Indicated the significance . Had to bo equal to or 
greater than 4.134 , ^ 



'^Indicated thq Analysis of Variance was insignificant 
, at the .05 level of significance. 

''The analysis of the data clearly indicated that no degree 
of significance existed ai.tong the test scores for either the self- 
,study group or he loo'twre group pn^any level of stratification. 
Of further interest, the table on tHe next page doinonstratod 
a Categorization of ostimoted' mean scores; the catcgorizat ion 
consisted of e>?eTy level on which th^ study was accomplished. 
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Tabic 2 ^ 
Table of Estimated Mcmis 



* Subr-population^i 



Males 
Females . 

Freshmen ; 

Sophomores 

Juiiiox's 

Seniors*. 

Ma le - Fre shme n 
Male-Sophoinores , 
Male-Juniors 
Male -Seniors 
Female -Freshmen 
Fenia 1 e -So p homo r e s 
Female-Juniors 
. Female-Seniors 

• Self-Study 
Lecture v 

Male-Self -Study * 
Male -Lecture ' 
Fema le -Se 1 f -S t udy 
Female-Lecture 

Fre ;^hme n«Se If -Study 
Freshmen-Lecture 
Sophomores-Self -Study 
So pho mo re's -Le c t ifr c 
Juniors-Seif-Study 
- Juniors-Lecture 
Seniors-Solf-Study 
Seni&Vs-Locturc 



Estimated Mean 



40.G42 
40.731 

40.496 
41.400 
39.728 
41.250 

40.083 
42.500 
38.608 . 
41.375> 
40,909 
40.501- ■ 

40. B49 

41. 000 ^-^ 

41.045 . 
40.367 

41.005 
40.279 
41.100 
,40.454 

/ 39. 750 
41.242 
42.301 
40.500 
39.983 
39.474 
43.200 
40.250 



.' ^' Chapter 5 

CONCLUSIONS, lffiCO^L^lENDATIb^^^ AND IMPLICATIONS. ^ 

Summ ary » ^ ' 

Briefly stated, this study asked if there existed a signi- , 
f icant difference in the learning acquired ab9ut the proper use 
of general periodicall, book, and newpaper indexes between those 
participating, in the lecture method of te^chirfg as opposed to 
those participating in the self-^'tudy method, ' T^^ I.^S . ^ 111 
classes- were randdmly divided into two groups; each group was ' ' 
further stratified according to sex and class. A self-study 
guided exercise was devised fot^ orfe group; it.\as formulated in 
the hope that this group vrould learn the same material as the' 
lecture group. The post-t^st grades were measured by a statistical 
Analysis of Variance Test; the results bore out th6 null hypdthesis 
that no difference existed between the two groups on any level. * 

Conclusions 

The conclusions one could draw from these results pointed 
' to the fact that no significant differences existed between the 
two bro,a*d .groups of lecture and self-study. Furthermore , t he 
results indicated thqt females performed as we}l as males and 



vice ve 



rsa. Moreover, each class performed on the post-test as 



well, as anotSier. ^. 

In past yea^s, research in education, and especially 

' . 21 
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research in learning theory, has indeed follawod an erratic course 
of action. Typical of this phenomenon has been the overriding 
emphasis educators have placed on the beaefits of individualized^.r^ 

i/istruction. The results of thif study bring one to ^the conclusion 

/ .' • ' ' ' ■ ■ " 

ihat at least in teaching tho use periodical*', book, and newspaper 
indexes the -lecture was as'effective as the self-study guide. 
Hence, one shouJ^d not be too quick to deride the traditional method 
of lecturing to a class. \ 
/ But the opposite is also true. Assuming the self-study 

guide was accurate, kssuraing it was a valid manner of learning 
tho use. of the indexes, there may be occasions in which, the 
teacher or supervisor could make use it. If the teachdr is 
unavailable, for instance, for whatever reason, the self-study 
guide could be used as a back-up medium. On the other hand, ^ 
students tend to miss class at times. In such instances it can 
be concluded that the self-study would sswe as a tool for 'naking 
up lost work. In addition, the self-study guide could be used 
as the basis for a modularized system for teaching the use of 
the library; in which this study could -serve as one of the modules. 
Further study would of course have to be accomplished in other 
areas. 

In all cases, the educator is concerned with learning;/he 
must concern himself with tlie ^teaching process. Uevill listed 

the advantages of both the lectures? method and tho solf-study 

• . ■ ♦ 

.approach. This study indicated that for teaching the use of the- 
If ■ ■ 

general indexes the advantages of one equaled the advantages of 

/ ■ ■. 

the other. 

■ , ' ■ ■ / 
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Implications and Limitations 



/ 



Yet, several internal weaknesses t^the stud^it&elf 
somewhat' limited its value. One disadVar/tagev.was w/th the pop-/ 
ulation. There a total of forty-eight ^t^udents ri^^the population; 



twenty-four of them were randomly sele<£ted to pa/ticipate in the 

self-study . jgroup which left twenty-fo/ir for IhiEj''^ ledture group, 

/ ^ / r^k0^^ 

But inasmuch as no control over the ^i'egjisjtrati&n process, was " 

\ . * ■ ' ' I ^\ 
passible^ the author could not ^ene^^ralize the results of his 

. • ■ . / ^ 

study to the broad pop\^lation of vl]|'righam Young University students 
This was a definite limitation* 1 

• ' ■ v^- \ 

In addition, after the onset of th^^ experiment ^ after the 
beginning of instruction, the question occurred that one forty- 
five question post-test might not have been an adequate judginent 
of performance. The closeness of th^ mean scores; as indicated - 
by Table 2 suggested either a longer examination or perhaps two 
examinations might havfe elici^ted a more definitive answer -to 
the problem. 

Another question wl\ich occured concerning the post-test 
was whether the objectives were clarified before the onset of 
the experiment. The post-test was written after the self-study 
guide and lectures had b^fen prepared. It might have Jpeen more 

beneficial to write the^/post-test first to help clarify the 

/ . * . 
object iveis of the experiment. 

. V ^ ' . . • 

Hence , it wa;s true \^ that for one particular group of forty- 

• ■ / 

eight students during twelv^ days of Winter Semester, 1975, at 
Brigham Young University, nd^ differences appeared in the learning 
acquired between the two bro^d groups of seljf-study and lecture, j 
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Moreover, for those fortyreight students snb Isignificant differences 
exited on any level of stratification. But this study was 
not probably capable of being generalized to other students in 

■ ^ ■ ■ . ; ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

other L. I, S. Ill classes at a fut^ure t'ime. , 

The authQr further concluded that a limitation occurred 
a^'he attempted to applyj^the quantitative method of statistical 
'lanalysis to the qualitative ' problem of learning. True, the 
results as delineated above were statistically, sound; but the 
simple tact %hat they were incapable of ^generalization revealed 
to the author the conclusion that^ teaching methods involved human 
beings; learning was therefore, more complex than statistical \ 
analysis could reveal. 

William i^^Keachie , educational psychologist at the Uuiver- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, concluded very much the same conclu- 
sions. He noted in his 1974 review of research accomplished in . ' 
instructional psychology since 1972 that • • each one of the 

principles confidently enunciated by Skinner in The Science of 

' . 1 

Learning and the Art of ^Teaching now turns out to- be untrue." 

Not that the principles are false ; but . . rather the attempt 

to make a really sys,tematic effort of application has revealed 

that what w,e psychologists took tp. jae verities are principles 

that hold only under limited conditions." i ^ 

Hence, the problem of generalization in educational research 

lies'at the heart of the fOelings of frustration the educational ► 

. ■ \ 

•'"WilLert J. McKeachiV, "Instructional Psychology Annual 
Kevieyy of l^sycholo^y , 25 (1974 ), 186. 

^Ibid. 



researcher sometimes feels. Meaningful i^yarhing is complex. 

, " ■. ^ ' ^ ' ■'>■ ' 

"^•"But the; complexity^ so frustrating to ,t1:ibse Who wish to prescribe 

educational ludt hods ,'^13^ of tltis |fasclna uniqueness 

of* the learner. ••^ i \ .\l ."^ ? 

Hecommendatio.ns ^, - ' % */ " ^ 

• - ]•» ' - *v / •' t ■ ' 

This study/'on\ perxodicaXV book-^ /and^^^^ indexes 

doe^ uave a' use'f ul role vin lib>ary\ instrpotd^^ On the one hand, 

the author concluded thai the results :6f no diff erence . acquired 

in learning :between the se,l|'-study group and the lecture grot^p' 

^ere statistically sound. On the other . hand, given the internal; 

weaknesses of no random sampling of the total 'Brigham Young 

University population, "^he resulting impossibility of^ generaliza- 

tiah, ^nd the knowledge thcit statistical research does have its 

limitations, especially \vKere the learner is concerned, the study 

■'demonstr^a^.e^;^th^^^ to guard against easy oversimplifications 

The author recominends that future instructors of L." I. S. ' 

111 or its equivalent use this study as-.,^a springboard from which 

i - ■ . ■ ' ■ \ \ ■ 

to dealve into the complexity of library instruction. Use it to 

• ' •» 

help in the perception of new ^ dimensions and finer dif fere^nt ia-- 
tions in the education process. Moreover, the author recommertds 

that more attention be given to th6 current research in educational 

^ P ■ ' • , 

c . . , , , 

psychology. Finally, this study could be used as a starting 
point from wtiich to structure the perceptions of the learner^ and 
the teacher-student relat ionsliip. The author feels that this 
interactive teacher-student relationship is the foundation upon 



^Ibid.-, p. IB?! 



which learning needs are met. "Int^his contact lies the real 
satisfaction of the wh^lo operation of giving\iition" in^ the 
use of libraries and of sqbject literature.V^ . Wi^l^tl^is beginning 
in the limited area .of general periodical , book, and\ewspap^r 
indexes the -author h'opes tha^ this study will make an actUve 
contribution -to the field of librarianship , both'as a viabl\ ' 
study in itself and ^as a guard' against oversimplification. \ 



\ 

\ 



'^Grossley, p. 346, 



APPENDIX. A 

Self-Study Guide to Periodical, Book, and Newspaper Inljejc^s 

. • . * 

oSo far you have learned to find only half of the literature 
in the library* Through use of the Card Catalog only, one will 
overlook the vast amount of information- provided in -the periodical 
literature. One of thti' distinguishing features about most serials 
is that they consist of a number of different articles, by differ- 
e'nt authors, most of whaclT^are not. ever ' publ ished in book form, 
/lence, some sort of system is needed in order that one might have 
access to these articles, - ^ ^ 

By the same token, the Card Catalog will not index reviews 
to books, essays within books written by several Authors on differ- 
ent subjects of literature, or bibliographies which -appear in the 
context of periodical articles'. Thus, one must be aware of the/ 
several book indexes which are available for use., , . 

This >brings us to the examination of the periodical indexes, 
the titles of\vhich appear on the next page. Look at the titles. 
Do you recognize any of them? You hopefully will Aot only recognxze 
them but be able to use them by the time you have completed thxs 
study guide . * 



at'^s an -Index? 



Generally an index is a publication which appears separately 
from the publications which it indexes. It is a guide to the 
contents of other publications, in this case, periodicals , books , 
and newspapers. These indexes a'ppear at regular intervals in 
pamphlet form and are usually cumulated anually in book form. 



Instructions 



L^ris^at the index titles on the next page. Then, begin : 
by answerin^question yH on the following page. l.t is necessary 
for you to c%itinue^ answering the qut?stions in sequence as they 
arc designed to build upon the Nprevidus 'qqcstion. You are urged 
to continue -at you own. pace until you have completed the study 
guide. After^completibn of the guide review any parts which you 
may not have completely understood. Good Luck! , 
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PERIODICAL INDEXICS 



Poole's Index Kef. 050/P78 - 
Nineteenth Century Uoader's Guide Ref. 050/R22 
ll^eader's Guide to Periodical Literature. Ke f . 050 . 22/1^22 
Education Index I&f; 370/Ed82 j 
International Index Itef. 05d/In8' (:^/, . ' ' 
Social Sciences and Humanities Index Ke f . 0§0/ 1 n 8 
Social Sciences Index ^Rcf • 050/Ih^ 
Humanities Indey Ref. 050/Iri8 . . ; 



/ 



Business Periodicals Index Kef. 1 050/B96 

^ ' \ ; 

Public Affairs Information Services Re^. 1 300;i6/P9Q 

Applied Science aid Technology Index Ref*.. 2 505/Ap58i l 
Biological and Agricultural Sciences Ind px Ref. 2 630/Ag83 

■ / • \ i ! ^ 

Art Index .Hef. 5 700/Ar75 ;:/-, 
Music Ihdex Ref. 5 730/M973 i . / 

■ BOOK ANP NEWSPAPER -I NDEJ^teS 

■ ' ■ V ^ ■ / • ' 

■■ \- • ^ * , . . . ' 

New York Times Index Ref . 07l/Ni^87 : 
Biography Index Ref-. 920.'00i6/B52 ; " " • 

Book Review Digest Ref. 050/B86 
Book Review Index Ref. 050/B641 / ; 
Essay and General Literature Index .' /I^fj. 80t).16/ES73 

.-. ^ . ' • ■ ■■ 

L 



Begin by looking at an index with" which you are/probably already 
familiar: Reader^s Guide to Periodical Literat/pre . 
This is an index to the popular , general magazines in the 
United States. / 

Look at one of the most recent .issues. (pamph,iet form in a 
green or red binder) What is the full title as it is written"^ 
on the coyer?. 

.% ■ • ^ 

' ^ <■ ' ■ ' . 

What does this tell you about its scope? . . ^ 

Its coverage? - > . « 

• - . . ■ ■ 

According to the prefatory note are there/ any limitations to 
the type of periodicals it indexes? * . 4 * 

■ ■ ' /' ■ 

The prefatory .pages to Readers Gui'de cpntain: 
a/ a statement of the basis for selection of periodicals to 
be indexed, 

b. . list of periodicals indexed 

c. abbreviations of periodicals indexed as they appear -in 
the index itself 

d« abbreviations and symbols used in each index 

Can you locate each ^of these sections? ^ 

Is the periodical, Journal of American Folklore indexed in 
Header's Guide ? (see ^b ' above) 

Why or why not? • 

Who publishes leader's Guide ? o 

Reader's Guide is published every two weeks- and cumulated • 
quarterly • 

When did it begin publication? (see volume l) 

' ■ 

In the Card Catalog, all author, title, and i^ubject entries 
are included in one alp^^abet. « 

■' . / 

Is it the same for header's Guide ? (see preface to the bound, 
volume 32; "Suggest ions for the U^e qS Reader's Guide'O 

\ ' i. . ■ * 

Are there any title entriesi at all in Reader's Guide ? (see 
•'Suggestions" - Arranp:ement ) ^ 
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For what 'tyf)es. of literature does one find title entries?. (Read 
the , rest of the page) 

9, Are there any cross references?* 

■ ' i , . 

What types?; > ^ 

• I 

10, Using vol. 21 of Reader's Guide , (March 1971 - February 1972) 
find a citation for an article under the subject heading 

UUG PADS.. 

What is the title of the article? — 
In what periodical is this article found? 
Is the periodical title abbreviated? 

If so, where is the list of abbreviations for periodicals 
indexed? (see question #3) 

This article is found in volume 172 of Good H , 
. It is found on page 6 of Good 11 , 

It is found in the February, 1971 issue of volume 172 of 
Good lU . • . 

11, Sometimes certain abbreviations and syiiibols are used within 
these citations in order to save space. 

What do the* abbreviations »*biblxog," "por,'' and "il" stand 
' for? . 

What, does the symbal + stand for? (Do you remeniber where the 
list of abbreviatipns are found?) \r 

12m Now, turn to another citation of your own choice. Can you 
successfully identify the different parts of the citation? 
Copy the information, 

, title: 
author; 
periodical: 
volume: • 
pages: 
date: 

abbreviations and symbols: 



You now understand the manner in which articles can be found 
in different popular periodicals which are published in the U,S, 
As a general rule, after finding the citations on any'subjoct or 
author of your own choice in you own research COPY THE CITATION, 
Be certain of the ibibl iographic inrormation by referring to tiie pre 
face, . s ■ 
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Now, to find the periodical in the library, ^o to the B» Yo U. 
Periodicals and Seria Ls Catalog s It is a large, light. blue book 
which lies, on the index tables or on every reference desk. It 
contains a list of all the periodicals which the B. Y. U. library 
holds • '■ It gives the call number, level number and certain other 
information. There are four copies of this book on top of the 
general reference desk#. , • , 

• • * , ^ 

13. Jake the citation you found in # 10. Look up the title of. the 
periodical , NOT THE TlTLli: OF Tnii ARTICLE, in its proper alphabeti- 
cal place in the PeribdicaLs and Serials Catalog^ 

What page are you on? ^ 

14. If y6\i are not. on page 327, do it again^ (ALWAYS 13E SUliE 
TO iiECHECK YOUU SPELLING) 

What is the call numb-er for Good Uousekeepinjr ? (directly 
i^Aderneath the title) . ' ■ 

With what voJtume^and at what date did B. Y. U.. begin^ rece iving 
this periodical? * " • 

Are we lacking any volumes? ^ 

What level is it found on? ( Good Housekeepin g) 

Are any of the volumes incomplete? (INC) For example, sqe 
Good Fellowship " . 

Look at the bottom of page of page.327. If you are having ' 
any problems in using this catalog refer to those directions. 

15., Now, look up the periodical of your own choice, (#12) ^ 
Is it here at B. Y. U.?. 

• Can you identify the information provided in the Periodicals 
and Serials Catalog ? 

16. Using Header 's 'Guide as an example, look next at Intern a tional 
Index and the Social Sciences and Humanities ^ (.Location? 
refer to page 2 of the study guicie) - 

Heraember that Header^s Guide indexed popular periodicals. 
What type of periodicals do these indexes index? 

How can you tell? ' j 

What is the relat ionship betwec^nir th^ye two indexes? 
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Who is"' the publisher? " - 

From your experience with Reader's Guid e, do6s this indicate 

anything a'bout the general format to Be followeid in these 

indexes? . ' * • o 



17. Can you tell what periodicals are indexed in Social Sciences 
and Humanities Index ? How? . ' 

Abbreviations? ^ 

Statement of selection etc-.? (see #-3) 

18. Comparad to Reader's Guide , what type of periodicals are^ 
indexed in these two indexes, scholarly or popular? * 

Wha4 subjects are in the social sciences? (see the prefatory 
note of vol. 27) - 

The humanities? . ' 

19. How is the Social Sciences and Hu manities Index arranged? 
(author, subTjoct, title?) Read th^e prefatory note. 

' ■' - : ■ ■ J 

' 20. International Index began publication in 1907. In what year 
was its name ^ changed to Social Sciences and Humani tiCsS Index? 
(See Vol. 19) , 

21. l^ok up an article on a subject of your own choicei 
Can you identify the different parts to the citation? ^ 
Author? 

Title of article? * ^ * . 

Ti'tle of periodical? * . ^ 

volume? 

date?; . . . • 

page numbers? ' 

Is it here at the B.Y.U. library? (See. the Periodicals and 
Serials Catalog . ) <a 

22. In June, 1974^ the Social Sciences and Humanities Indey split 
into two separate inde^ie-s. ' h 

What are the names of these two indexes? (See the red nxxi} 
green binders on the top shelf above the Social Sciences and 
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• * . ' . ■ * ' • • ■ 

llumapities index on the Genexal Reference index tables,) 

« ' * ' " ■ * • • • . 

^3. The Viilson Company published several other indexes' which ^,are 
scholarly and .sub;ject oriented. 

Look at Kducat j-on Index at the General 'Reference index tables. 
-Compare it to the other indexes, / i 

Does it look familiar? . , * 

What sub jects are in this^ index? Any author ' entries? . / 
(See the prefatory notia.) ' /• 

Who publishes this index? . 

^ I ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

24, There are. indexes in General Refejrence which index .lOth 
century periodicals. 19th Century Header 's-Guide indexes 

* , periodicals from 1890-1900, 

■ ■ ■ • \ ' ' 

Pooles Index , a difficult index to use, indexes 19th century 
periodicals, 1802-1906 o This is all you will need ^to kpow " 
\ abjout these indexes at this "time, * ' 

j'' ■ ' ■ . ■ 

25, Now, go to the fi/^st floor to the social science index tables, 

Ix)pk at the later editions of Publi.c Affairs Information 
Sei^vice , '(PAI$ ) This index is limited to the social sciences 
and f.inance but .it is very broad in its coverage. \ 

How is PAIS arranged? (subject, author, title?) You need 
go no larther tllan the preface to find" the answer* 

In reading the preface, what forms other than perio.dicals 
are indexed in PAIS? 



Are there any foreign materials included in PAIS ? 

26* Where is the ''Key to Abbreviations," the "Key to Peric^dical 

References," tK§^"Directory of Publishers and. Organizations ," 
^ and the "List of Publi^cations" found? 



27. Although PAIS is not published by the iVilson Company what 
.similarities dp you find in arrangement? (What position 

in the column arc the subheadings found?) 

t< . ' ■ ^ _ ■ 

Go behind you on the other side of the table to the ^ Business 

Periodicals Index. 
!• ; ' 
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28^ The Business Periodical^flndex began publication in 1958, 
Prior to that time dt \yas^ the Industrial Arts Inclex #^ 

\\%o published Business Pcrfoctlcals Index ? 

What does this indicate? 

29* How is it arranged? 

What subjects a^^e inde^ced? (preface?) 

Locate a c it at ion, * Is* the periodical in the library? 
Give the tltli^ fand the call number. 



Thus far we have covered the General Reference indexes , and 
the main indexes "OTi. the first floor. But we. have not seen any 
indexes for science^^nd technology. Go to the 2nd fllor index 
tables. Locate the Applied Science and : Technology Index and the 
Biological and Agi^icul tural iudox ,. ' 



30. Both of these indexes are published by the Wilson Company 
and are thus basically the same in format as the of hers. ^ 

ISook at these indexes briefly. 

What subjects are inde:>j:ed in Applied Science and Technology 
- Index ? / , . ' 

What . subjects are indexed in tiie other? 

' (Be able to differentiate between physical scienocs and'*the^ 
life sciences,) ^ ^ ' 

Pick a sample topic from orte of these indexes. 'Follow the 
same procedure as before. 



As you can see there are-^many more indexes and abstracts 
in the Science inference col lect ioi;^. Browse these tables to see 
if any of them migh.t apply to your specific interests. . 

• * 
^ Now to complete our survey of periodical indexes , g^to ^ Level 
5 and look at the Art Index and the ^iusic Index. 



31. By whom is Art Index published? 



How is it arranged? 
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Are any foreign periodiccils included in this index? j (See 
the preface,) 

Look at the sample entries under the "explanatory notes" 
section of the preface.* What does the sUb-heading 
"reproductions" refer to? 

Can you identify the parts to the individual citation in this 
index? 

(Notice the light blue unbound volumes at the end of ^ the . Art 
XndexGs . These^are the uncumulated and most recent issues. 
The same type of uncumulated materials will apply to the 
other indexes, ). " " . 



32.. Br.iefly look at Music Index c 



What do you notice as the main difference between the appear- 
ance of citations'in Art Index and Music Index ? 

Can you still identify the different parts of the citation? 



The next section of the study guide is shorter and will help 
you in negotiating the newspaper and book indexes. The book 
indexes are designed to help you locate specific information which 
ds published within various books of a cojnposite nature. The 
book reviiew indexes will help you to locate reviews which have 
been written on fiction and T\on-fiction books. 

33. The indexes' at which we have looked so far do not cover 

newspapers. Look at New York Times Index . ^General Reference) 

' How many volumes do you find for the 1973 edijtion of this 
index? ' . 

34I The preface tells you how to use the N ew York Times Index > 
How- is it alphabetized? . 

How does one find the date, page, amd column reference? 

V - . ... - 

\irhat form does this reference take? 



35. Look at vol. 1 of the. 1973 New York Times Index . 
Find Brighain Voung University. 

Notice the subject. The title. The date,^page, and cfolumn. 
(directly after the title.) 
■ ' ' ./ 

Example: Ag 26, 63:4 August 26, page 63, column 4. 
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36. The New Ycrk Times Index has subject access only. It is 
a complete newspaper. It records verbatim many of the 
President's speeches etc. Very useful for any topic. 

37. Another Wilson index which helps one to locate reviews which 
others have written, on fiction and non-fiction books which are 
published within a certain year, is the Book Review Digest . 

Head the prefatory note of a reqent volume. 

How i3 this index arranged?- (author title , subject?) 

The main part is arranged by author. If you knew only the 
title, how w^ould you find the reviews? 

38. Look at the 1972 volume of Book Uoview Digest . 
Find the author, Harrington, Michael. 

What is the title of his work? 

ilow many pages does it have? 

What is it about? (See the brief suuiraary directly below) • 

In what sources or periodicals do some reviews appear? 

Head an excerpt from a review^ Notice the title of the 
periodicaJL, the volume, daW, etc, immediately after the 
excerpt. ^ 

39. Does the Book Review Digest ^ excerpt key quotes from the 
reviews or merely suimnariiie their essence? 

40. Look again at the citation in # 38. \ 

In y/hich periodicals are these reviews found? (Name only 
three) 

Name the volume, date, pages, %>f one review in a periodical. 

Is it in thc-B. Y. U, library? 

I ' . 

. 41.\ To reiterate suppose you only knew the title. Bow would 
you find the proper information you"^ needed? 
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For your own use,/you may wish to compare Book Heviow Digest 
with Book l^oviow/'^^lnclox ^ (noxtXo Book Review Di|J!:est on t,^ie 

. . shelfTT • / ' - '/ ' ' ■ i . • 

You will find rio quotations in Book Review Index ^ 

42» You may be interested in i*inding biographical informat iop, 
that is, information ot> living or deceased people* 
Look at Biop:raphy Ind^x . 

/ ; '^L 

Who is the publisher? 



43 • Read the. preface* 

What types of publications are indexed in Biop^raphy Ind$x ? 
(books, periodicals, etc*? 



44. Biop:raphy Index indexes currently published magazines and 
books. Does this mean that only living persofts appear in 
the index? (i^lartin Luther? Brigham 'Young? ) - 

. ' v 

45* Reader *s ^uide indexes the^ same periodicals as Biop;raph.V 
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Index ; it is also more .current. But in what way is Biography 
Index superior to Reader's Guide ? (See # 43 and # 44 * ) | • 

46V- Look at a few citations in Biopcraphy Index . 

Is the form familiar? i ^ 

How does a periodical citatio^n differ from a book citation? 
(Look at vol,.9, page 369. See Joseph^ 1840-1904 * Nez \ \ 
Perce Chief , for a saraple of a book citation*) - \ 

\ 

47, " To lopate a periocial one would look in the B*Y*U* i^eriodicals 
and Serials Catalog , How do you find a book? 

48* Now* the Essay and General Literature Index is an author and 
'subject index published by il* W, Wilson Co. It is an index 
to essays arid works of a composite nature. Auth'ors of every 
age and' nationality are included, although only 2bth century 
books are inuexed* • 

Head the preface • 

v^-.- ■ ■ ■ c 

,- . - 

49. How is it arranged? ' 
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What aub-l^^a dings are used under each a.uthor*s name? 
(About & About Individual Wor-ks.) 



50. Look at a citation under Ernest Hemingway. 
Can you identify the author of the essay? 

t,atle of the essay? 



author of the book In which theYessay 
is found? 

the^^book In which the es$ay is found? 

the pag-es on which the essay is found 
within the. book? 



51« Find the MList of books indexed** in the back of KGLI . 
( Essay and General Literature Index ) 

What information is available there that is not found in the 
regular citation? 
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^- ■ . ' ' ■ . ..■ . 

Summary 

As you worked in sequence through each section of this study 
guide you have learned the following. *^ 

!• Reader's Guide can be used as a prototype for other / 

indexes to periodical literature. If you know Reader 's 
you w:ill know how to use the other indexes. 

*. 

2» One must ALWAYS read the preface to learn about tire use of 
a particular index. 

• 3. Reader's Guide indexes popular, general periodicals. 
The other indexes are more scholarly and disciplitxe 
oriented. ' . 

4. One needs to learn the subjects which are indexed in 

each index. , * 

5" '^l^e New York Times Index is the best index far newspapers.- 
If one<Iearns to use it, he can use -the London ^'inies 
Index as well. • . - 

6./ The Book Review Dip:est leads one to reviews on fiction, 
and non-fiction. It gives key quotes. 

. -^^ ' \ 

'7- Biography InSex can be used for biographical information.. 
It indexes both books and periodicals, 

^* ^^^^ is important to locate specific essays compiled in 
book form, by another author. V • 

9. Finally, the O.Y.U. PeriodicalsS and Aerials Catalop; lists 
all periodical holdings, in alphabetical order, in the 
B.Y.U. Lee Library. ^ • 
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APPENDIX B 



Post-Test 



! • Which one is not . a Wilson Index? - . 

a. Header's Guide 

b. Biography Index 

c. PAIS , 

d. Applied Science a,nd Technology Index 
2. Indexes books and periodicals 

•a. Biography Inde^c . 

b. Reader's Guide ' 

c. Social Sciences and ilumanities Index 

d. New York Times Index 

3» Book Review Digest * ' ^ 

a. lists authors only ^ ^ b 

b. givies key quotes of reviews 

c. has a subject and title index 

d. all of the above 

e. b & e of the aboye 

f . no ne o f t he abo ve 

4. Social Sciences .and. Hpmanities Index 

a. u^ed to be Industrial ^Arts Index 

b. indexes popular* periollicals 

c. replaced International Index 

d. indexes the physical sciences ^ 

5. Indexes short stories that appear in magazines, by title. 

a» Library-Literature 

b. Music Index 

c. New York Times Index 

d. Biography I^dex 

e . Header *s <Juide 5 
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>latch the topics by marking the letter of the appropriate index 
on the answer sheet • 

a* Applied Science and Technology Index ^ / 

b. Business ^Periodicals Index 

C Biological and Agricultural Index 

sid* Education Index . 

e. Biography Index 

f . Art Index ' . 

g. EGLL. . . . . . . ^ . 

h. Reader's Guide 

i. International Index 

3. Social SeHLenc.es and ikimanities Index . 

a. i^ew York Times Index 

b. Book Review Digest • ' ' 

c* Piyis 

d; Poole's Index 

6. An article about the ar/tist Picasso 

7. An article dealing with 1974 business trends 

8« Author of a scholarly magazine article on the author Charles 

, Diclvfef^s published in 1935 , 

/ . - 
9« .Author of an essay written about *^harles Sickens ^ 

10. Newspaper account of F.D,R. 's third electioli to the presidency 

11. An article in a popular magazine on drugs* 

12. The ^'Absurdity of Specialization/* an article about the 
advantages of a general education. 

13. The author of an article on nuclear science. 

14. Article on the life of D^vid 0. McKay (Not in Reader's Guide) 

15. Information of the U, S. Government and its relations with 
Europe . 

16. Review of Ken Kesey's One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest > 

17; Article on the war of 1812 written at the time of the war. 

18.«». In using oneof the periodical indexrs you find in one citation 
the^^abbreviation J. Am. Folk. As a skillful researcher, 
to decipher the riddle you would consult; 

a. a dictionary 

b. prefatory pages of the index 

c. an abbreviations dictionary 

d. Periodicals and Sorials Catalog 
None of the above 
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19, The'symbol 4 in a periodi^iil index citation means: 

a, look further for the correct citation 

b, stop here and go no farther 

c, " the pages ai^e missing in this issue 

the article is continued^ on* f yrther^pages in the magazine 
e. none of the above ' 

20. The Periodicals and Serials Catalog ipr 

a, a periodical index i 

b, a master, list of locations and holding of the periodical 
collections 

c, an alphabetical list of all items in the card catalog 

a master list- of periodical articles by subject and author 
a catalog for ordering and purchasing periodicals 

Questions 21-30 are to be marked either True or False (T or F; 1 or 

21, New *York 'fimes^Index is the*only newspaper ii?dex 

22. Education Index is a Wilson Publication 

23; Biographyv Index is limited to biographical material from 
periodicals * . 

34. Poole's Index covers magazines of the 19th century 

25. Header's Guide iWexes ^scholarly periodicals . 

26'. A list, of periodicals indexed will be found in the front 
of most periodical indexes. 

27. The abbreviation INC in the Periodicals and Serials' Catalog 
stands for "including" 

28, The Periodicals and Serials Catalog tells you the location 
o.t a periodical _ > 

29, International Index changed its name in 1965 to Art Index 

30. PAIS indexes government documents ^ 

The following ^s a sample citation from Header's Guide, Mark the 
appropriate letter questions 31-37, 

EDUCATION 

A -Your Teen-Ager and his education, • H, II. Roach. - B 
C - il. D - Sr, Schol. E - 46:68-70 - F Ja '68 - G 

si. Date 34. Pages 37. Author 

32. Title of the article 35. Periodical 

33. Volume 56. Illustrated 
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The following is a sample citation from New York 'J^^nies Index , 
Follow the same procedure as before. 

A - BOSJIN IS'LjVNDS - 

B - Residents reaction to pending return of islands to 
•Japan mixed. C -'S 6, D - 49: E - 3 (S 6, 49; 3) 



38.' 


Subject 


39. 


Pago 


40. 


Date 


41. 


Title- 


42. 


Column 



The following: is a sample citation from the Period icals and 
Serials Catalog ^ ^ 

American Potato Journal , 
635.2105 iVni35 Level 2 ^ ' 

} vol.. 15 ' 1938- ! 

INC: V. 15, 20, [ ' 

Lack: „v. 34-361 ♦ 

.43« T - F 

The library still ' receives this periodical 

44. T - F 

Volumes 15 and 20 are complete in the library's holdings 

T'. F ^ ' ' ' ' ^ \ 

This journal is found in the science reference collection 
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